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A ONE-YEAR  FOLLOW-UP  OP  THE  OFFICE  PRACTICE 
GRADUATES  OF  LACOHIA  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Introduction 

During  the  years  since  "business  education  "became  a 
part  of  secondary  education,  many  changes  have  taken  place 
in  business  and  society.  Since  the  early  1900 ’s  there  has 
been  a tremendous  increase  in  business  occupations,  resulting 
in  a shortage  of  workers  in  some  occupations  even  during 
the  depression  years  and  an  oversupply  of  workers  in  other 
occupations  even  during  V/orld  Y/ar  II.  This  increase  in 
business  fields  resulted  also  in  the  choice  of  certain 
occupations  by  students  unfitted  for  them  and  the  ignoring 
of  the  same  occupations  by  students  well  adapted  to  succeed 
in  them.  An  increasing  number  of  students  are  completing 
their  education.  There  has  been  a great  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  electing  business  subjects.  During  the 
war  years  women  held  jobs  formerly  held  by  men,  and  this 
created  a larger  field  for  women  employees,1  Rapid  progress 
in  various  occupations  means  changes  in  the  business  field 
and  a consequent  change  in  the  aims  of  business  education 
to  prepare  students  to  meet  them. 

Changing  social  conditions  after  the  first  World  War 

^R.  G.  Walters,  "Three  Is  Company,"  Journal  of  Business 
Education,  XXI  (May,  1946),  p.  7. 
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meant  changing  school  curriculums.  At  first  these  changes 
affected  the  academic  curriculum  only;  hut,  as  time  passed, 
the  business  curriculum  was  affected.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  there  was  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  interested  per- 
sons as  to  the  aims  of  business  education  in  high  school. 

A business  course  was  set  up  so  that  students  could  be 
prepared  to  earn  their  living  as  office  workers.  The  aims 
we re  primarily  vocational.  This  meant,  in  most  schools, 
a business  course  in  which  shorthand,  typewriting,  business 
arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping  were  taught. 

In  recent  years,  also,  business  men  have  been  taking 
a greater  interest  in  the  education  of  American  young  people 
for  jobs  in  business  and  industry,  jobs  which  must  be  filled 
efficiently  if  production  and  distribution  in  the  country 
are  to  meet  demands  of  consumers  and  provide  employment  for 
them.  Business  education  was  severely  criticized  during 
the  war  years  also  because  of  its  failure  to  deliver  a com- 
pletely satisfactory,  trained  intelligent  personnel  to  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  civil  service,  business,  and  industry.1 
In  the  final  analysis  the  educational  value  of  what  is 
taught  in  the  classroom  is  really  determined  by  how  well 
students  can  use  in  business  situations  the  knowledges, 


1H.  G.  Enterlines,  "Factors  Involved  in  Attaining 
Higher  Standards  of  Achievement  in  Business  Subjects," 
The  American  Business  Education  Yearbook,  II  (1945) , 
pp.  26-57. 
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skills,  and  powers  that  are  learned  in  the  classroom. 

Only  by  a constant  re-examination  of  present  practices  and 
techniques  and  a willingness  to  revise  and  improve  these 
techniques  can  business  education  be  sure  that  it  is  meet- 
ing changing  business  conditions  and  the  requirements  of 
business  men. 

There  is  still  much  uncertainty  as  to  what  high  school 
business  education  should  accomplish;  but  there  is,  and  has 
been  for  some  time,  a growing  realization  among  educators 
that  business  courses  must  provide  for  other  office  and 
store  occupations  than  those  of  stenographer  and  bookkeeper, 2 
With  this  in  mind  the  school  should  make  it  possible  for 
pupils  to  get  sufficient  business  information  and  a degree 
of  proficiency  in  the  use  of  one  or  more  business  skills  to 
enable  them  to  prepare  for  beginning  positions  in  stores 
or  offices.  It  should  also  give  the  pupils  sufficient 
information  and  skills  to  qualify  them  for  beginning  posi- 
tions in  stores  or  offices  and  for  the  giving  of  adequate 
service  when  such  positions  are  obtained.  Too  often,  however, 
in  the  past  the  school  has  taught  without  knowing  whether  it 
has  been  effective  in  preparing  its  pupils  for  these  begin- 
ning positions.  And  much  has  been  written  about  the  meeting 

1Paul  S.  Lomax,  Commercial  Teaching  Problems,  p.  6. 

2R.  G.  Walters,  The  Business  Curriculum.  Monograph  55 
(Mar.  19^2),  Cincinnati:  South-Western  Publishing  Company, 
pp.  5-8. 
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of  standards  of  business  and  the  changing  of  curriculums 
to  meet  these  standards.  But  all  too  often  standards  and 
changes  have  been  based  on  subjective  opinion  alone. ^ Only 
by  constant  objective  research  can  the  school  evaluate  its 
objectives  and  test  its  courses  to  see  whether  the  subjects 
it  is  teaching  its  pupils  are  meeting  business  standards.2 
One  method  of  determining  suitable  objectives,  as  well  as 
of  determining  specifically  the  types  of  positions  available 
and  of  ascertaining  whether  the  curriculum  is  meeting  the 
needs  of  business,  is  a survey  of  local  business  require- 
ments and  of  the  adequacy  with  which  they  are  being  met. 


^B.  R.  Haynes  and  C.  W.  Humphrey,  Research  Applied  to 
Business  Education,  p.  1. 

2M.  A.  Hickey  and  Robert  Finch,  ’'Testing  the  Objectives 
of  Vocational  Education,”  The  American  Business  Education 
Yearbook.  Ill  (191+6) , p.  6l. 
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CHAPTER  I 


The  Purpose  of  This  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  try  to  ascertain 
whether  the  business  course  of  Laconia,  New  Hampshire, 

High  School  has  been  meeting,  and  is  continuing  to  meet, 
the  needs  of  business  for  beginning  workers  and  whether  the 
pupils  are  using  the  skills  and  abilities  the  school  tried 
to  develop.  Through  the  use  of  questionnaires  and  of  inter- 
views with  both  the  graduates  from  the  office  practice  course 
for  the  five  years,  19^2- 19*+6,  and  the  business  men  by  whom 
these  graduates  are  employed,  the  necessary  information  for 
this  study  was  obtained.  To  make  a complete  evaluation  of 
the  business  course,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  survey 
not  only  business  courses  taken  by  the  graduates  through 
their  four  high  school  years  but  also  any  other  subjects 
taken  in  high  school.  This  is  in  itself  a topic  that  could 
well  be  undertaken  for  a complete  survey  of  curriculum 
requirements.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  however,  it 
was  felt  that  a survey  of  the  graduates  and  business  men 
mentioned  would  be  adequate.  The  graduates  of  the  office 
practice  curriculum  at  Laconia  have  had  at  least  three  years 
of  business  subjects.  In  the  first  two  years  the  emphasis 
in  the  student’s  training  is  on  shorthand,  typewriting,  and 
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fundamental  bookkeeping  skills.  In  the  third  year  in  the 
office  practice  course  a transition  is  made  between  the 
student  who  has  mastered  certain  skills  and  the  efficient 
office  worker.  This  course  is  given  in  the  last  year  of 
high  school  where  it  can  help  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
school  and  business  life.  In  its  content  it  attempts  to 
bring  together  and  add  to  business  procedures  only  touched 
upon  in  preceding  years. 

The  plan  of  obtaining  data  for  the  investigation 
included  the  sending  of  a check- type  questionnaire  (page  7), 
accompanied  by  a letter  (page  8)  explaining  its  purpose,  to 
133  pupils  who  studied  business  subjects  at  least  three 
years  and  were  graduated  from  school  during  the  years 
19^2-19^6.  A second  questionnaire  (page  9)  and  a letter 
(page  10)  were  sent  to  out-of-town  business  men  employing 
the  graduates  and  to  local  business  men  employing  only  one 
clerical  or  stenographic  worker.  An  interview  was  sought 
by  the  writer  with  all  other  employers.  With  the  letter^ 
asking  for  an  interview  a self-addressed,  government  card* 2 
was  enclosed. 


^ Appendix,  p.  51. 

2Ibid. , p.  52. 
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Form  A 


_\ddre3s_ _ __ . 

I * 

How  many  .jobs  ha  vs  you  holf  ci  >ec  you  were  gradu  vsed?  _ 

/ 

What  kinds?  _ ___  _ 

When  did  you  start  in  your  preeoat  position? „ _____ __  . „ _ 

Firm  or  individual  by  whom  employed  at  preserit? - - ______ 


Nature  of  business 


What  kinds  of  work  do  you  do  iu  your  prcGont 
you  do  the  activity  daily) 

(hrs.)  (min.) 

Take  dictation  - 

Transcribe  from  shorthand  . . 

Transcribe  from  records  _ 

Operation  of  machines: 

Typewriter  — - 

(Kind J 


position:  (Approximate  hours,  or  minutes 


Mimeograph 

Duplicator 

Calculator 

Adding 

Billing 

Bookkeeping 

Addressing 

Others:  


Filing  (System 


Anr-Toring  telephone 
Receiving  callers 
Kinds  of  typing: 
Letters 

Business  reports 

Rough  drafts 

Cards 

Envelopes 

Bills 

Statements 

Other  kinds: 


J 


(hrs.)  (min. ) 


— _ 


Other  duties  performed:. 


Commercial  subjects  taken  in  high  school: 


Junior  Business  Training 
Advertising  and  Sale smsknn hip 

Bookkeeping  I 
Bookkeeping  II 
Stenography  I 
Stenography  II 
Secretarial  Pract ice 


Filing 
Typing  II 

Clerical  Practice  I 
Clerical  Practice  II 
Economic  Geography 
Commercial  law 


What  further  training,  if  any,  have  you  had  since  leaving  school?  Pleaso  indicate 

place  and  length  of  study.  - ------  • 

What  additional  commercial  courses  do  you  wish  you  had  taken  or  could  have  taken 

la  high  echoolt 

Additional  non-oomercial  courses'?.. _ ^ 

What  other  courses  did  you  take  is^  high  school  that  have  been  useful  to  you  in 

your  work?  ; 

On  the  back  of  this  blark  please  feol  free  to  ad!d  any  comment  you  wish  that 
you  think  would  be  helpful  to  r.e  in  this  survey  or  ueeful  to  the  gradates  of 

the  future. 
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Form  B — Letter  Sent  to  Graduates 


Laconia  High  School 
Laconia,  ITov;  Hampshire 
Juno  5,  1947 


t)oar 


This  questionnaire  is  boing  113  ed  in  an 
attempt  to  find  out  some  things  about  your 
experiences  since  you  loft  school  and  the 
kind  of  v/erk  you  do*  v/o  are  planning  to  use 
this  information  in  trying  to  improve  what 
we  teach  in  school  and  to  determine  the  effec- 
tiveness and  value  of  your  business  training 
while  in  school  in  terns  of  your  v/orlc  experi- 
ence* 


The  onclosod  blank  calls  for  sono  facts 
about  what  you  havo  beon  doing  since  you  gradu- 
ated. Your  answers  will  bo  of  groat  help  to 
us  in  our  work.  You  may  bo  suro  that  tho  in- 
formation you  givo  will  bo  treated  confiden- 
tially and  that  it  will  bo  used  only  for  group 
reports  without  reference  to  individuals* 

Your  assist -moo  hi  this  work  will  bo  of 
groat  holp  and  will  be  very  much  appreciated* 

Yours  sincerely. 


Ernestine!  IicCrillis 


• :•  >J  i-  , 3?  • 


' ...  • 


Form  C (mimeographed  on  9 

8£  by  ]>  paper)  J 

(Any  information  will  be  strictly  coniidentiar 
genera.! ized  form  only*) 


and  will  be 


in 


K ^ o it  i:'  i rm 

Nature  of  business 


Name  of  employee 


How  long  has  (she, he)  been  employed  by  you?  Yrs._ 

What  duties  does  (he. she)  perform?  (Please  check) 


Stenographic 

Typing 

Filing 

Machine  Operation 

(Please  state  type  of 
machine) 


Receiving  callers 

Answering  telephone  

Bookkeeping  activities  _ 
Kind  


Evaluate  vour  v/orker  according  to  the  following  scale: 

Required 

Superior.  Good  Fair  Poor  Dismissal 


Ability  to  follow  directions 
Ability  to  accomplish  work 
rapidly  and  accurately 
Amount  of  work  accomplished 
Accuracy  in  typing 

u spelling 

u ‘‘  punctuation 

'•*  simple  mathematics 

Ability  to  learn  new  work 

w ,f  type  mailable  letters 

u w acceptable  carbons 

H u make  good  corrections 

Courtesy  in  meeting  public 
Poise  and  clarity  on  telephone 
Neatness  in  dress  and  person 
/oility  to  take  criticism  and 
profit  from  it 

ability  to  work  without  super- 
vision 

Interest  in  work  and  the  busi- 
ness 

..bility  to  get  along  with 
fellow  v/orker s 

Poise  and  self-control  at  v/ork 
attendance  record 


Please  feel  free  to  make  any  additional  comments  you  wish. 


•In  v/hat  way , if  any,  do  you  think  the  school  could  have  made 
(him,  her)  a more  valuable  employee? 
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Laconia  High  School 
Laconia,  New  Hampshire 
September  18,  1947 


In  order  to  find  out  whether  Laconia  High  School  in 
its  business  classes  is  training  beginning  workers  in  the 
skills  and  abilities  you  want,  I am  making  a 5-year  sur- 
vey of  the  pupils  who  were  graduated  in  the  years  1242 
through  June,  1946.  In  your  employ  you  have  one  or  more 
of  these  graduates.  To  ascertain  whether  we  are  really 
meeting  the  needs  of  business,  I relieve  it  is  necessary 
to  get  a report  on  each  individual. 

If  you  would  be  willing  to  fill  in  the  enclosed 
questionnaire  and  add  any  comments  you  wish,  your  opin- 
ions would  be  of  great  help  in  ascertaining  what  changes, 
if  any,  need  to  be  made  in  our  business  curriculum. 

Any  information  you  give  me  will  be  strictly  con- 
fidential and  will  be  used  only  in  a generalized  report. 

Yours  truly. 


Ernestine  McCrillis 
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CHAPTER  II 


Background  of  the  Study 

In  order  to  set  the  problem  in  its  proper  background, 
it  is  necessary  to  sketch  in  briefly  the  kind  of  community 
Laconia  is,  its  occupational  needs,  the  offering  in  the 
high  school  in  business  subjects,  and  the  objectives  aimed 
at  in  the  business  curriculum. 

Laconia,  New  Hampshire,  an  industrial  and  manufactur- 
ing town  with  an  outlying  rural  section,  is  a trade  center 
for  an  area  with  a population  exceeding  50,00c),1  The  popU' 
lation  of  the  city  proper  in  1940  (United  States  Census) 
was  13,484.2  Since  1940  this  figure  has  changed  to  some 
extent — the  estimated  population  now  being  17,000.- 

According  to  the  1940  Census  476  males,  or  3.5  per 
cent,  and  387  females,  or  2.8  per  cent,  of  the  population 
were  engaged  in  clerical,  sales,  and  kindred  occupations. 
Again  because  of  the  abnormal  conditions  during  the  five 
years  of  the  survey  these  figures,  as  with  the  population 
figures,  would  now  be  somewhat  larger.  Individuals  and 

^Community  Statistical  Abstract.  Prepared  for  Indus- 
trial Development  Committee  of  the  New  England  Council  by 
Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Boston  University  College  of 
Business  Administration,  1939. 

^United  States  Census.  1940.,  p.  796. 

^Laconia  (New  Hampshire)  Directory.  1946.,  p.  16. 
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industries  employing  high  school  graduates  include  lawyers, 
insurance  companies,  real  estate  offices,  hanks,  public 
utilities,  retail  stores,  farmers*  exchanges,  woolen  mills, 
a clock  factory,  a ski  factory,  and  a large  machine  manufac- 
turing concern. 

Laconia  High  School , a four-year  high  school , had  an 
average  school  enrollment  in  the  years  covered  by  the  sur- 
vey of  750  and  a teaching  staff  of  $0,  At  that  time  in  the 
Program  of  Studies1  the  following  curricula  were  offered: 
College  Preparatory,  Business,  Home  Economics,  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  G-eneral.  In  all  areas  sixteen  units  were  required 
for  graduation;  all  puoils  selected  a minimum  of  four  units 
of  work  each  year,  one  of  these  in  English.  As  far  as  the 
investigation  of  the  problem  is  concerned,  a detailed  des- 
criotion  of  the  Business  Course  only  will  be  given. 

In  attempting  to  meet  the  demands  of  business  and  the 
requirements  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  will  get  jobs  in  the 
community,  the  following  objectives  were  set  up  for  business 
education: 

1.  To  provide  a general  business  education  for 
both  boys  and  girls; 

2.  To  provide  a vocational  business  education 
for  those  who  will  profit  most  from  specific 
training  such  as  is  received  in  stenography, 
office  practice,  and  vocational  bookkeeping; 


^Apoendlx,  pp.  53-5^. 
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3.  To  develop  citizens  who  are  intelligent  con- 
cerning business  enterprises,  obligations,  and 
rights. 

The  business  curriculum  as  such  begins  in  the  10th 
grade;  although  in  the  9th  grade  pupils  have  an  opportunity 
to  elect  junior  business  training,  which  includes  units 
of  bookkeeping,  business  forms,  filing,  mailing  procedures, 
letter  writing,  and  telephoning. 

The  following  tablesl  and  explanatory  paragraphs 
indicate  the  business  subjects  which  a pupil  could  elect 
throughout  his  last  three  years: 


Grade  X 


Stenography  I (shorthand  and  typing) 
or 

(Typewriting  I 

(Advertising  and  Salesmanship 
Consumer  Education 
Economic  Geography 
Bookkeeping  I 


Periods 

per  week  Credit 
10  1 


5 

5 

5 

5 


l 

l 

l 


Grade  XI 


Stenography  II 
Bookkeeping  II 

Clerical  Practice  I (1944-45-46) 
Filing  (1942-43) 

Typewriting  II 


10  1 

5 1 

10  1 

5 1 

5 2 


Grade  XII 


Secretarial  Practice 
Clerical  Practice  II 


10  1 
10  1 


lAppendix,  p.  53 
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Selection  of  Students  for  Stenography 

Pupils  who  maintained  a C average  in  English  during 
Grade  X and  who  showed  an  aptitude  for  and  an  interest  in 
stenographic  work  and  met  the  minimum  standards  of  Stenog- 
raphy I were  urged  to  continue  with  Stenography  II. 

The  minimum  standard  for  Stenography  I,  set  up  by 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Department  of  Education,1  required 
that  a pupil,  at  the  end  of  one  full  year  of  work,  should 
be  capable  of  taking  dictation  of  simple  unfamiliar  material 
composed  of  a series  of  business  letters  at  sixty  words  a 
minute  for  fifteen  minutes  and  of  transcribing  accurately 
in  mailable  form,  at  a rate  of  ten  to  fifteen  words  a min- 
ute. In  Typewriting  I,2  the  minimum  net  speed  was  25  words 
a minute  on  a 10-minute  correction  and  erasing  test.  A 
pupil  should  also  be  able  to  write  from  printed  letter 
material,  3 medium-length,  mailable  letters  in  30  minutes. 

Selection  of  Students  for  Clerical  Practice  I 

Pupils  who  failed  to  show  an  aptitude  for  and  an 
interest  in  shorthand  but  who  met  the  minimum  standards 
of  Typewriting  I and  showed  an  interest  in  it  were  encour- 
aged to  elect  Clerical  Practice  I. 

1Program  of  Studies.  State  Board,  of  Education, 

Concord,  New  Hampshire,  1942,  pp.  39-66, 

“Ibid. , p.  39, 
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This  course  included  the  following  units: 


I.  Review  of  fundamentals 

II.  Skills  for  occupational  use 

1.  Set-up  of  letters  of  any  accepted  style 
in  mailable  form 

2.  Folding  and  inserting  of  letters  in 
envelopes 

3.  Arrangement  of  a letter  of  two  pages  or  more 

4.  Typing  of  post  cards 

5.  Copying  from  rough  draft 

6.  Arranging  manuscript 

7.  Arranging  and  typing  of  outlines 

8.  Typing  of  multiple  carbon  copies 

9.  Arranging  and  typing  of  tabulations 

10.  Practice  in  erasing  and  correcting  typing 
errors 

III.  Knowledge  of  how  various  business  forms  are 
made  out 

1.  Checks 

2.  Receipts 

3.  Invoices 

4.  Statements 

5.  Deposit  slips 

6.  Bills  of  lading 

IV.  Knowledge  of  filing  rules  and  filing  procedures 

1.  Cards 

2.  Letters 

V.  Direct  dictation  to  typist 


Selection  of  Students  for 
Secretarial  Practice  and  Clerical  Practice  II 

Those  pupils  who  continued  to  maintain  a C average 
in  English  and  to  show  an  aptitude  for  and  an  interest  in 
shorthand  and  met  the  standards  of  Stenography  II-1-  were 


IProgram  of  Studies,  op.  cit. , p.  55. 


. 
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encouraged  to  elect  Secretarial  Practice.  Puoils  who  did 
not  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of  Stenography  II  hut 
who  did  attain  the  minimum  standard  for  Typewriting  II1 
could  elect  Clerical  Practice  II.  Puoils  who  had  taken 
Clerical  Practice  I,  and  made  a passing  grade,  could  also 
take  a second  year  of  the  subject.  In  1944-45  with  a 
change  in  administration  there  followed  a change  in  the 
policy  of  guiding  into  another  field  pupils  who  were  not 
fitted  for  the  business  curriculum.  Any  pupil , regardless, 
of  his  aotituaes  and  interests,  could  elect  business  subjects. 
Previous  to  this  time,  also,  business  ouoils,  capable  of 
doing  the  work,  were  encouraged  and  advised  to  elect  College 
Preparatory  English  rather  than  Civic  English,  which  pupils 
in  the  business  area  normally  elected.  With  the  administra- 
tion change  a schedule  rearrangement  produced  a conflict 
which  prevented  these  pupils  from  taking  College  Preparatory 
English  and  Secretarial  Practice  simultaneously.  If  there 
were  a possibility  of  post-secondary  education  for  a puoil , 
he  was  advised  to  take  College  Preparatory  English.  The 
results  of  this  change  of  policy  and  scheduling,  from  the 
employer's  point  of  view,  will  be  noted  later. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  following  outline  that  the 
same  units  are  Included  in  both  Secretarial  Practice  and 


1 Program  of  Studies,  op.  clt,  t>.  48. 
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Clerical  Practice  II.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  skills,  know- 
ledges, attitudes,  interests,  and  ideals  which  are  common 
to  both  groups,  the  content  of  the  courses  is  identical 
with  the  exception  of  dictation  and  transcription  in 
Secretarial  Practice. 

Units  included  in  Secretarial  Practice  and  Clerical 
Practice  II: 

I.  Typing  techniques 

1.  Arrangement  of  typed  matter 

2.  Business  reports  and  forms 

3.  Rough  drafts  and  proofreading 

4.  Statistical  reports 

II.  Dictation  and  transcription 

III.  Procedures  in  handling  mail 

IV.  Filing  and  alphabetizing 

V.  Personal  characteristics,  attitudes,  and 
work  habits 

VI.  Organization  of  work  and  working  materials 

VII.  Ordering  and  storing  supplies 

VIII.  Techniques  in  handling  calls  and  callers 

IX.  Business  ethics 

X.  Obtaining  a Position 

XI.  Conduct  on  the  Job 

XII.  Use  of  dictionary  and  other  reference  books 

XIII.  Use  of  office  machines 

1.  Duplicating 

2.  Transcribing 

3.  Adding  and  Calculating 

4.  Posting 
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Added  to  the  general  objectives  of  the  business 
curriculum,  there  was  the  added  objective  in  these  ter- 
minal courses  to  help  pupils  gain  maximum  command  of  the 
knowledge  and  skills  they  would  need  as  beginning  workers 
when  they  obtained  employment. 


Machines  in  the  Business  Department 


With  the  exception  of  ten  typewriters  during  the 
last  two  and  a half  years,  the  following  machines  were 
available  to  the  students  during  19^2-19^6.  In  the 
spring  of  19*+3  ten  typewriters  were  turned  over  to  the 
government  when  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  schools  of 
the  nation  for  machines. 

50  typewr iters 
1 Dictaphone  transcriber 
1 hand-operated  mimeograph 
1 hand-operated  liquid  duplicating  machine 
1 ten-key  adding-listing  machine 
1 manually-operated  key-driven  calculator* 

*Available  to  office  practice  classes  only  when 
school  office  is  not  using  it 
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CHAPTER  III 


Procedure  Followed  in  Making  the  Study 

In  order  to  gather  the  necessary  information  to 
evaluate  the  business  curriculum  at  Laconia  High  School, 
it  was  decided,  as  has  been  stated  previously,  to  send 
out  a check- type  questionnaire  (sample,  page  7)  accompanied 
by  an  explanatory  letter  (sample,  page  8)  to  those  pupils 
who  had  had  at  least  three  years'  wo rk  in  business  subjects 
and  were  graduated  from  Laconia  High  School.  A second 
questionnaire  (sample,  page  9)  would  be  sent  to  the  business 
men  who  were  employing  these  graduates,  as  indicated  by  the 
returns  of  the  first  questionnaire. 

After  a study  of  several  questionnaires  of  a similar 
nature,  a list  of  common  office  activities  performed  by 
beginning  workers  was  prepared.  This  questionnaire  was 
submitted  to  three  business  teachers  who  were  co-workers 
of  the  writer.  These  teachers  had  had  practical  business 
experience  and  twelve  or  more  years'  teaching  experience. 

It  was  also  submitted  to  an  experienced  personnel  manager 
of  a firm  employing  over  300  clerical  workers.  Finally 
it  was  discussed  with  twelve  office  practice  seniors  who 
had  had  summer  and  part-time  jobs  of  a clerical  nature. 

The  final  questionnaire  incorporated  suggestions  and 
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revisions  made  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  preliminary  form 
was  submitted.  The  questionnaire  to  be  sent  to  the  busi- 
ness men  was  submitted  to  the  same  three  business  teachers 
and  personnel  manager  and  to  two  other  business  men  who 
employed  three  and  five  clerical  workers  each.  The 
questionnaire  and  letter  were  sent  to  individuals  or 
firms  where  the  graduates  were  employed. 

A list  of  the  business  graduates  was  compiled  from 
office  records  and  from  records  kept  by  the  writer  who  had 
assumed  certain  placement  duties  in  lieu  of  other  employ- 
ment facilities  in  the  school.  In  spite  of  a constant 
revision  of  the  writer’s  card  file,  the  addresses  of  some 
graduates  were  not  up  to  date.  The  list  was  submitted  to 
members  of  the  two  upper  classes  in  the  high  school  through 
the  English  classes,  and  corrections  were  made  by  members 
acquainted  with  the  graduates. 

To  enlist  their  cooperation  and  in  the  hope  that  they 
in  their  turn  would  respond  to  a similar  follow-up  in  the 
future,  the  senior  office  practice  classes  of  19^6-19^7 
were  told  of  the  survey  and  what  the  writer  hoped  to  accom- 
plish by  it.  Twelve  members  of  the  secretarial  practice 
class  helped  in  preparing  the  material  to  be  sent  out.  One 
member  set  up  the  copy  for  the  questionnaires,  cut  stencils, 
and  ran  the  necessary  copies.  Two  others  addressed  envelopes. 
Another  pupil  duplicated  return  envelopes.  Still  another 
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set  up  and  cut  the  stencil  for  a letter  to  accompany  the 
questionnaire,  explaining  its  purpose.  Other  members  pre- 
pared the  letters  for  delivery  or  mailing.  A large  percent- 
age of  the  questionnaires  was  delivered  by  members  of  the 
senior  office  practice  classes  who  knew  or  lived  near  the 
graduates.  The  questionnaires  were  also  returned  by  the 
seniors,  although  in  some  instances  the  graduates  preferred 
to  mail  them  directly  to  the  writer.  It  was  felt  that  this 
method  of  delivering  would  serve  a two-fold  purpose — a 
greater  number  of  returns  would  be  brought  in  through  the 
personal  contact  and  the  seniors  would  be  given  experience 
in  contacting  and  meeting  office  workers. 

This  questionnaire  was  sent  to  133  boys  and  girls  who 
were  graduated  from  the  business  curriculum  during  the 
years  19^2-19^6.  Within  three  weeks  73,  or  55.7  per  cent, 
had  been  returned.  A follow-up  was  made  by  means  of  a card 
(page  22)  or  a second  call  by  the  senior  who  delivered  the 
questionnaire.  As  a result  of  this  follow-up,  30  more,  or 
22.9  per  cent,  were  returned,  making  a total  of  103,  or 
78.6  per  cent.  During  the  next  four  weeks  8,  or  6.1  per 
cent,  more  were  returned.  In  a final  effort  another 
letter  (page  23),  a stamped  return  envelope,  and  a second 
copy  of  the  questionnaire  were  sent  to  the  remaining  20. 
Nine,  or  6.9  per  cent,  replied  to  this  letter.  To  sum 
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Sample  of  Card  Follow-up 


A short  time  ago  I sent  you  a question- 
naire about  certain  details  of  the  work  you 
are  doing.  If  you  feel  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  you  to  fill  in  the  time  you  spend 
on  certain  activities,  you  could  help  a 
great  deal  if  you  would  just  check  the 
activities  you  do  and  send  the  sheet  back 
to  me. 

(Signed) 


. 


. 
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Laconia  High  School. 
Laconia,  New  Hampshire 
July  10,  1948 


Dear 


You  have  probably  overlooked  my  request  for 
information  on  the  quest ionnaire  I sent  you,  or 
possibly  you  found  it  difficult  at  the  time  to 
reply.  You.  remember  that  I am  concerned  with 
trying  to  find  out  how  we  can  help  both  present 
and  future  pupils  of  Laconia  High  School  receive 
adequate  training  and  preparation  for  jobs# 

You  may  be  sure  that  what  you  tell  me  will 
be  treated  in  strict  confidence  and  be  used  in 
generalised  form  only# 

I am  sure  you  will  went  to  contribute  your 
share  towards  this  survey  which  is  trying  to 
help  Laconia  High  School  students.  I am  enclos- 
ing* another  questionnaire  in  case  you  have  mis- 
laid the  previous  one# 

May  I count  on  your  cooperation? 


Sincerely 


Enc# 


. 

' 


✓ 


2b 


up,  120,  or  91.6  per  cent  completed  questionnaires  were 
returned  from  which  statistics  and  necessary  information 
could  be  obtained  for  working  out  the  problem  being  investi- 
gated. 


TABLE  I 

a.  Questionnaires  Sent  and  Returns  Received 


Number  Graduating  from  the  Business  Curriculum  (1042-1946) 

: Number  of  Questionnaires  Sent  to  Graduates 

: : Number  of  Questionnaires  Returned 

: : : No.  Using  Business  Training 

: : : : Number  Not  Using 

: j : : Business  Training 


133  133  120  106  14 


b.  Distribution  of  Returns  Received 


First  Mailing  Second  Mailing  Third  Mailing  Total 


No.  Per 

Cent 

No.  Per 

Cent 

No.  Per 

Cent 

No.  Per 
Cent 

73  55.7 

38  29.0 

9 6.9 

120  91.6 

. 
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Results  of  Replies  Received  from  Graduates 

An  investigation  of  the  120  completed  questionnaires 
revealed  that  l4,  or  12  per  cent,  had  not  entered  occupa- 
tions where  their  business  training  had  been  a particularly 
predominating  factor,  as  far  as  any  information  could  be 
obtained  from  their  blanks.  All  14  checked  the  business 
subjects  taken  in  high  school;  but,  with  one  exception, 
none  apparently  saw  any  connection  betv/een  his  business 
training  and  his  present  occupation.  The  exception  was 
a housewife  who  said  her  training  in  bookkeeping  helped 
her  in  budgetting  and  keeping  accounts  and  that  she  felt 
she  could  make  use  of  her  business  education  if  she  ever 
had  to  go  to  work.  An  examination  of  the  occupations 
entered  will  reveal  that  business  subjects  could  be 
contributing  factors  in  succeeding  in  those  occupations; 
but  as  the  graduates  evidently  could  not,  or  did  not, 
recognize  this,  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the 
value  of  their  business  training. 
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TABLE  II 


Occupations  of  the  14  Graduates  Entering 
Occupations  Other  Than  Clerical  or  Stenographic 


Activity 


Number 

Employed 


Store  Clerk 
Factory  Worker 
Telephone  Operator 
Housewife 
Housework 


1 

4 

4 

4 

1 


Activities  Performed  by  Graduates 


Inasmuch  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  study  is  to 
try  to  ascertain  whether  the  skills  and  abilities  being 
taught  are  used,  by  the  graduates  on  their  jobs,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  replies  received  was  made  of  the  kinds  of 
office  activities  performed  and  whether  the  activity  was 
a major  or  minor  one  in  a day’s  work.  If  the  activity 
is  one  that  is  performed  regularly  (daily),  it  has  been 
considered  a major  one;  if  performed  occasionally  (once 
a week  or  monthly,  as  the  making  out  of  bills  and  statements), 
then  the  activity  has  been  considered  a minor  one.  Nine- 
teen of  the  120,  or  15.8  per  cent,  checked  the  activity  as 
being  performed;  but  either  said  they  could  not  estimate 
the  time  involved  or  ignored  that  part  of  the  blank. 
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Table  III  shows  the  dictation  and  transcription  re- 
sults obtained  from  the  questionnaires. 


TABLE  III 

Dictation  and  Transcription  Activities 


Activity 

Number 
Performing 
No.  Per 

Cent 

Activity 
Major  Minor 

No.  Per  No.  Per 

Cent  Cent 

Dictation 

40 

37.7 

31 

77.5 

7 

17.5 

Transcription 

from  short- 

hand  notes 

40 

37.7 

30 

75.0 

7 

17.5 

from  records 

8 

.075 

6 

75.0 

3 

37.5 

As  has  been  noted  previously  a pupil  taking  the 
business  curriculum  may  elect  Stenography  I and  II  and 
Secretarial  Practice  in  his  10th,  11th,  and  12th  years 
respectively.  The  length  of  time  devoted  to  shorthand 
instruction  has  long  been  a debatable  issue  among  second- 
ary school  educators, many  questioning  the  excessive 
length  of  time  spent  in  relation  to  the  number  who  will 
use  the  training  on  their  jobs.  The  results  of  this 
survey  seem  to  raise  the  same  question.  Table  III 
would  indicate  that  of  the  pupils  surveyed  a small  per- 
centage, 3 7»7j  have  ever  used  a skill  on  the  development 
of  which  they  spent  two  full  years  and  part  of  a third. 


^-Estelle  L.  Popham,  "Courses  of  Study  in  Shorthand," 

The  American  Business  Education  Yearbook.  IV  (1947),  p,  280. 
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Of  the  31  who  indicated  dictation  and  transcription 
were  major  activities  in  their  positions,  9 had  additional 
training  in  business  subjects:  3 taking  refresher  courses 
in  shorthand  in  government  classes  in  Washington  during 
the  War;  6 going  to  business  schools  from  3 to  11  months. 
Five  of  the  31  are  not  working  in  the  locality  surveyed: 

2 are  working  in  Washington;  1,  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island;  1,  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts;  1,  in  Plymouth, 

New  Hampshire,  The  conclusion,  drawn  from  this  part  of 
the  survey,  seems  to  be  that  the  time  spent  in  the 
development  of  the  skill  is  disproportionate  to  the 
demand  for  it  in  the  community* 

Machine  Activities 

In  the  questionnaire  where  there  was  an  opportunity 
to  list  other  machines  used,  there  was  a wide  scattering 
of  specialized  machines."1  Such  a small  percentage  of 
students  would  need  a working  knowledge  of  these  machines 
that  time  spent  in  developing  skill  would  not  be  justified. 


k 


1 Appendix,  p.  55 
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TABLE  IV 

Machine  Operation 


Machine 

Number 
Performing 
No.  Per 

Cent 

Activity 
Major  Minor 

No.  Per  No.  Per 

Cent  Cent 

Typewriter 

70 

66.0 

70 

71.4 

1 

1.4 

Mimeograph 

6 

.076 

3 

7 

1 

1.6 

Duplicator 

13 

.122 

6 

46.0 

3 

23.0 

Calculator 

17 

.16 

12 

70.5 

1 

7.0 

Adding 

47 

.44 

31 

65.9 

8 

19.0 

Billing 

11 

.103 

2 

18.1 

1 

9.0 

Bookkeeping 

0 

Addressing 

0 

It  is  evident  from  Table  IV  that  the  typewriter  is 
the  machine  used  to  the  greatest  extent.  In  Table  V the 
kinds  of  typing  done  by  the  graduates  is  tabulated  to 
help  ascertain  what  typing  activities  should  be  given 
major  attention  in  the  courses  where  typing  is  taught. 


TABLE  V 

Kinds  of  Typewriting  Performed 


Kinds  of 
Typewriting 

Number 
Performing 
No.  Per 

Cent 

Activity 
Major  Minor 

No.  Per  No.  Per 

Cent  Cent 

Letters 

72 

.7^2 

27 

51.9 

2 

3.8 

Business  Reports 

33 

.471 

20 

60. 6 

4 

12.1 

Rough  Draft 

18 

.257 

17 

83.3 

1 

7.7 

Envelones 

38 

.742 

27 

65.7 

3 

7.1 

Cards 

31 

.442 

20 

64.7 

2 

6.4 

Bills 

28 

.40 

19 

67.8 

7 

17.8 

Statements 

24 

.342 

14 

4.1 

14 

. .583  _ 

30 


The  returns  tabulated  here  would  indicate  that 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  following  typing  activi- 
ties in  the  order  listed: 

1.  Letters 

2.  Envelopes 

3.  Business  reports 

4.  Cards 

5.  Bills 

6.  Rough  draft 

7.  Statements 

Under  the  heading  "other  kinds  of  typing"  on  the 
questionnaire,  a great  many  activities  were  mentioned  in 
more  or  less  detail. ■ These  were  performed  by  such  a small 
percentage  of  the  graduates  and  were,  in  many  cases,  of 
such  a specialized  nature  that  training  in  them  would  not 
be  justified  for  the  classes. 

Although  the  operation  of  an  adding  machine  was  a 
major  activity  for  44  per  cent  of  those  replying,  none  of 
them  indicated,  in  the  place  provided  for  it,  that  further 
training  in  the  use  of  the  adding  machine  would  have  been 
helpful. 

Four  of  the  17  who  use  the  calculator  in  their  work 
indicated  that  more  practice  in  using  it  would  have  been 
desirable  for  them. 


’Appendix,  p. 
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TABLE  VI 

Other  Activities  Performed 


Number 

Activity 

Activity 

Performing 

Major 

Minor 

No. 

Per 

No. 

Per 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

Filing 

62 

00 

1_r\ 

. 

i 

53 

.50 

9 

CO 

o 

• 

! 

System: 

Alphabetic 

30 

Numeric 

16 

Subject 

1 

Geographic 
Did  not 

1 

specify 

20 

Naval 

1 

Answering  telephone 

60 

.566 

51 

.48 

9 

.08 

Receiving  callers 

37 

.3>+9 

31 

.29 

6 

. 56 

Over  half  of  the  graduates  are  concerned  with  filing 
procedures  and  for  half  of  them  it  is  an  activity  they 
perform  every  day.  Likewise, answering  the'  telephone  is 
an  important  activity  for  over  half  of  them. 
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Additional  Subjects  Graduates  Wish  They  Had  Taken  in 

High  School 

It  was  felt  that  the  answers  to  the  question  "What 
additional  business  subjects  do  you  wish  you  had  taken, 
or  could  have  taken,  in  high  school?"  would  help  in 
evaluating  the  present  offering  and  in  ascertaining  whether 
it  might  be  advisable  to  add  or  drop  certain  subjects* 

Fourteen  wrote  "none"  after  the  question,  and  27 
left  it  blank.  Table  VII  on  the  following  page  shows  the 
subjects  listed  by  those  who  did  answer  the  question.  It 
will  be  evident  from  the  table  that  no  definite  conclusions 
or  recommendations  can  be  made  from  such  a small  number  of 
scattered  results.  Apparently  individuals  discovered  a 
lack  in  their  training  that  could  have  been  overcome  for 
them  by  special  emphasis  in  certain  phases.  There  was 
nothing  to  indicate  from  the  returns,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  graduates  felt  the  same  lack. 

According  to  the  returns  in  Table  III  (page  27)  only 
forty  of  106  graduates  used  shorthand  and  transcribed  in 
their  jobs.  Yet  according  to  Table  VII  13  more  wished 
they  had  taken  stenography,  while  another  b wished  they 
could  have  gone  on  with  it.  It  would  be  an  interesting 
and  worthwhile  study  to  find  out  why  these  people  felt 
that  way--whether  there  were  opportunities  to  use 
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shorthand  that  they  were  unable  to  take  because  of  lack 
of  knowledge  and  whether  there  were  more  demands  for 
stenographers  than  the  questionnaires  or  interviews 
revealed. 


TABLE  VII 

Additional  Subjects  Graduates  Wish 
They  Had  Taken  in  High  School 

Business 


1 

2 

1 

Bookkeeping 

4 

3 

Stenography 

4 

13 

Business  machines 

Calculator 

4 

Billing 

4 

Comptometer 

1 

Electromatic  typewriter 

1 

Filing 

3 

Dictaphone  operation 

1 

Advertising  and  Salesmanship) 

4 

Secretarial  Practice 

1 

. 

More  drill  in  typing  figures 

2 

Commercial  La w* 

4 

Personality  Development 

1 

Occupations 

1 

Spelling  and  vocabulary 

3 

1.  Graduates  listed  in  this  column  had  work  in  the 
subject  listed  and  either  desired  more  or  were 
advised  not  to  continue. 

2.  Graduates  listed  in  this  column  had  the  opportun- 
ity to  take  the  subject  and  did  not. 

3.  Subject  or  equipment  not  available. 


Commercial  Law  was  dropped  from  the  curriculum 
in  1944  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  enrolment. 


3^ 


Academic 


Mathematics 


1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 


Science 

Biology 


Chemistry 


Spanish 

Physics 

Algebra 

French 

Latin 


In  the  list  above,  two  of  the  three  who  wished 
they  had  taken  chemistry  are  now  working  in  doctors’ 
offices.  One  of  the  two  who  wished  she  had  taken 
French  is  working  in  an  office  where  many  of  the 
customers  are  French- speaking  people.  Thus  the  need 
for  training  in  these  fields  did  not  become  evident 
until  after  the  graduate  secured  her  job.  This  might 
well  be  true  in  the  other  cases  also. 


. 
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Results  of  Employer  Questionnaires  and  Interviews 

MThe  operation  of  the  schools  is  undoubtedly  the 
largest  and  most  important  business  in  the  world.  Today’s 
pupils  are  tomorrow’s  leaders  of  industry,  education,  and 
science.  They  are  also  tomorrow's  failures.”1  The  esta- 
blishment of  a close  relationship  between  schools  and 
industry  can  help  prevent  some  of  the  failures.  A 
report  from  the  business  men,  regarding  the  progress  of  a 
graduate  on  his  first  job,  will  help  indicate  whether  the 
training  has  been  satisfactory.  A report  or  interview 
with  the  business  men  can  give  the  schools  first-hand 
knowledge  of  what  is  expected  of  a beginner  and  also  of 
any  deficiency  there  may  be  in  the  curriculum. 

With  this  in  mind  the  writer  sent  letters  and  ques- 
tionnaires and  sought  interviews  with  the  employers  of  the 
graduates.  There  were  4l  different  employers:  34  employed 
1 graduate  each;  3 employed  4 each;  3?  2 each;  and  1 
employed  49.  In  addition  b graduates  were  in  business 
for  themselves.  All  the  employers  interviewed  gave  very 
generously  of  their  time  and  expressed  gratification  that 
an  opportunity  was  being  given  them  to  make  suggestions 
and  recommendations.  Several  business  men  preferred  to 

^F.  W.  Michel,  ’’Responsibility  of  the  Business  Man,” 
The  American  Business  Education  Yearbook.  IV  (194-7), 

pp.  115-8. 
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fill  in  the  questionnaires  and  mail  them,  and  eight  of 
the  forty-five  employers  were  out  of  town.  However,  in 
all  cases  but  one  the  blank  was  completed  adequately  with 
very  extensive  comments.  Only  one  employer  refused  to  rate 
his  two  workers,  limiting  his  comments  to  saying  they  were 
willing  and  cooperative. 

It  might  be  well  to  sketch  in  briefly  the  interview 
the  writer  had  with  the  personnel  manager  of  the  firm 
employing  ^9  of  the  graduates  who  returned  the  question- 
naires. The  personnel  manager  and  his  assistant  spent 
about  an  hour  discussing  the  graduates  from  personal  know- 
ledge of  their  work,  ability,  skills,  and.  personality. 

A very  complete  record  card  is  kept  of  each  worker  by  his 
immediate  supervisor,  and  these  were  referred  to  and 
shown  to  the  writer.  As  none  of  the  graduates  under  dis- 
cussion worked  directly  for  the  personnel  manager,  his 
criticism  dealt  chiefly  with  personality  traits.  He  felt 
there  was  a lack  in  a number  of  cases  in  poise  and  clarity 
on  the  telephone  and  in  the  ability  to  respond  adequately 
when  confronted  with  problems  over  the  phone.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  need  of  instilling  in  young  workers  a will- 
ingness to  do  "office  housekeeping" — which  many  of  them 
seem  to  feel  is  beneath  them,  as  he  put  it,  or  do  not 
see  the  need  of  such  activities.  It  is  his  practice  to 
give  a short  piece  of  rough  draft  copy  to  a prospective 
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office  employee  and  ask  to  have  it  typed  as  accurately 
and  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  too  many  cases  poor  work 
resulted  because  of  nervousness  and  lack  of  self-confidence. 
He  felt  that  the  school  could  do  something  to  prepare  the 
young  workers  for  situations  of  this  kind.  Naming  two  or 
three  of  the  graduates  who  are  superior  workers  in  all 
respects,  especially  in  stenography,  he  said  that  the 
school  had  not  trained  workers  like  them  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  The  workers  referred  to  were  in  the  upper 
third  of  their  classes  and  were  pupils  who  had  been  able 
because  of  ability  and  scheduling  to  take  College  Prepara- 
tory English  and  other  academic  subjects  simultaneously 
with  their  business  subjects.  (See  page  16)  Several  other 
employers  made  the  same  statement  about  their  employers. 

In  every  case  the  employees  referred  to  were  in  the  same 
classification  as  those  mentioned  here. 

As  an  added  check,  the  personnel  manager  had  completed 
questionnaires  on  twenty-five  of  the  workers  sent  to  the 
writer.  These  workers  were  employed  in  the  following  capa- 
cities : 


Typists 

Cost  clerks 

Time  keepers 

Stock  record  clerks 

Receptionist 

Stenographers 

Key  punch  operators  (IBM) 


Tool  order  clerks 

Clerical  workers 

Billing  machine  operator 

Stock  chaser 

File  clerk 

Bookkeeper 

Payroll  clerk 
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Table  VI  shows  the  results  of  their  ratings  by 
immediate  supervisors.  It  will  be  noted  that  none  were 
rated  ’’poor,”  nor  were  any  ’’dismissed.”  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  certain  individuals  might  not  have 
been  weak  or  poor  in  certain  activities.  It  means,  in 
most  cases,  preliminary  screening  by  the  personnel  depart- 
ment of  the  firm.  In  other  cases  it  could  have  been  the 
result  of  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  years  of  the 
survey.  The  firm  did  war  work  and  like  many  industries  in 
similar  circumstances  employed  workers  of  a caliber  that 
they  would  not  have  tolerated  in  normal  times. 


. 

. 

- 
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TABLE  VIII 

Ratings  of  25  Workers  by  Supervisors 


Superior  Fair  Dismissed 
Good  Poor 

Ability  to  follow  directions 

7 

15 

3 

0 

0 

Ability  to  accomplish  v/ork 

rapidly  and  accurately 

6 

16 

3 

0 

0 

Amount  of  work  accomplished 

4 

18 

2 

0 

0 

Accuracy  in  typing 

6 

7 

0 

0 

0 

" " spelling 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

” ” punctuation 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

" M simple  mathematics 

2 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Ability  to  learn  new  work 

5 

16 

4 

0 

0 

" " type  mailable  letters 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

M M ” acceptable  carbons 

5 

V 

0 

0 

0 

'*  M make  good  corrections 

5 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Courtesy  in  meeting  public 

4 

10 

0 

0 

0 

Poise  and  clarity  on  telephone 

6 

15 

4 

0 

0 

Neatness  in  dress  and  person 

9 

15 

1 

0 

0 

Ability  to  take  criticism  and 

profit  from  it 

3 

20 

2 

0 

0 

Ability  to  v/ork  without  super- 

vision 

5 

14 

6 

0 

0 

Interest  in  work  and  business 

8 

16 

1 

0 

0 

Ability  to  get  along  v/ith 

fellow  v/orkers 

12 

13 

0 

0 

0 

Poise  and  self-control  at  v/ork 

10 

15 

0 

0 

0 

Attendance  record 

19 

5 

1 

0 

0 

. 
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TABLE  IX 

Results  Obtained  from  Other  Employers 


Superior  Fair 

Dismissed 

Good 

Poor 

Ability  to  Follow  directions 

11 

10 

2 

0 

0 

Ability  to  accomplish  work 

accurately  and  rapidly 

10 

11 

3 

0 

0 

Amount  of  work  accomplished 

10 

10 

2 

0 

0 

Accuracy  in  typing 

10 

10 

3 

0 

0 

” " punctuation 

10 

10 

4 

1 

0 

" M spelling 

9 

10 

4 

1 

0 

” " simple  mathematics 

9 

11 

2 

1 

0 

Ability  to  learn  new  work 

9 

11 

2 

0 

0 

" " type  mailable  letters 

12 

8 

2 

0 

0 

" " M acceptable  carbons 

13 

8 

2 

0 

0 

Courtesy  in  meeting  public 

9 

11 

1 

1 

0 

Poise  and  clarity  on  telephone 

? 

8 

5 

1 

0 

Neatness  in  dress  and  person 

14 

4 

2 

1 

0 

Ability  to  make  good  corrections 

in  typed  material 

11 

10 

3 

0 

0 

Ability  to  work  without  super- 

vision 

7 

13 

3 

0 

0 

Ability  to  take  criticism  and 

profit  from  it 

7 

12 

1 

1 

0 

Interest  in  work  and  business 

11 

9 

3 

0 

0 

Ability  to  get  along  with  fellow 

workers 

10 

12 

1 

0 

1 

Poise  and  self-control  at  work 

7 

12 

4 

1 

0 

Attendance  record 

15 

7 

1 

0 

0 

• < 
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To  supplement  the  evaluation  (Table  IX)  the  business 
men  made  of  their  employees,  the  following  additional 
criticisms,  comments,  and  recommendations  were  made: 

" . . . .The  school  might  emphasize  the 
importance  of  what  one  is  doing  and  why.  Many 
times  our  new  stenographers  in  a law  office 
type  nonsense  and  do  not  bother  to  ask  whether 
it  sounds  right  or  is  understandable.  ...  A 
little  more  intellectual  curiosity  would  help.” 

"Teach  the  importance  of  taking  responsi- 
bility. " 

"More  office  experience  in  actual  procedure 
would  be  desirable." 

"Need  for  greater  skill  in  simple  mathe- 
matics." (Three  added  this  criticism.) 

"At  first  she  showed  lack  of  poise  in 
meeting  public  but  improved." 

"This  girl  was  a better-than-average  worker, 
especially  at  her  major  task  of  receptionist. 
Apparently  the  school  did  a very  good,  job  in 
training  her." 

"Very  fine  and  dependable  employees. 

"Some  training  on  the  comptometer  would 
be  helpful." 

"An  excellent  employee.  As  individuals 
we  can't  have  everything;  however,  her  poise 
could  have  been  improved,  we  feel." 

"More  work  in  spelling  and  punctuation." 

"Turn  out  more  like  her."  (Five  added  this.) 

"At  first  had  poor  telephone  technique."  (In 
effect  this  criticism  was  made  by  several  other 
employers. ) 
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Only  one  business  man  expressed  himself  as  dis- 
satisfied with  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  his  employees 
in  typing.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  there  seems 
to  be  evidence  that  the  school  might  profitably  spend 
more  time  on  personality  development  with  special 
emphasis  on  training  in  meeting  the  public,  telephone 
technique,  and  the  importance  of  assuming  responsibility. 
"In  almost  all  surveys  of  this  kind  both  employers  and 
employees  agree  that  there  should  be  greater  emphasis 
on  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  and  spelling. 11  ■ ^ 

This  survey  was  no  exception.  Several  employers  did 
emphasize  those  points.  The  graduates  themselves, 
however,  failed  to  recognize  the  need  of  additional 
training  in  this  field. (Table  VII,  page  33)  One 
graduate  in  a personal  letter  attached  to  her  question- 
naire did  make  a strong  plea  for  a review  of  fundamentals 
of  arithmetic  in  the  senior  year. 


^J.  Frank  Dame  and  others.  Prognosis.  Guidance. 
and  Placement  in  Business  Education,  p.  201. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Conclusions 

The  two  major  objectives  of  this  study  were  to 
try  to  ascertain 

1.  Whether  the  business  curriculum  at  Laconia 
High  School  has  been  meeting  the  needs  of 
business  and 

2.  Whether  the  graduates  are  using  the  skills 
and  abilities  the  school  tried  to  develop* 

The  results  of  the  questionnaires  and  interviews 
from  the  employers  of  the  graduates  indicate  that  on 
the  whole  beginning  workers  are  meeting  their  needs 
and  that  the  business  curriculum  is  adequate  for  train- 
ing beginning  workers  in  subject  skills  and  abilities. 
Many  employers  felt,  however,  that  additional  emphasis 
would,  be  desirable  in  certain  phases  of  the  training; 
for  example,  in  the  technique  of  handling  calls  and 
callers.  The  importance  of  desirable  work  habits  and 
attitudes  and  the  developing  of  the  ability  to  assume 
responsibility  needs  to  be  instilled  in  young  workers 
by  constant  discussion,  example,  and  practice.  Several 

employers  hoped  the  school  would  continue  to  turn  out 

. - 

beginning  workers  as  efficient  as  the  ones  they  were 
now  employing. 


A comparison  between  the  units  of  work  outlined 
for  the  business  courses  and  the  various  office  acti- 
vities that  the  graduates  perform  indicates  that  the 
skills  and  abilities  developed  are  being  used,  but  that 
more  training  should  be  given  in  simple  mathematics  and 
on  machines  used  in  connection  with  mathematical  processes. 
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Recommendations 


From  the  results  of  this  survey,  the  writer  feels 
justified  in  making  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  a course  in  personality  development  should 
be  taught.  Pupils  should  be  shown  how  to  dress, 
care  for  their  hands  and  nails,  dress  their  hair 
to  suit  their  t2n?e,  sit,  walk,  and  stand  cor- 
rectly, meet  people,  introduce  people,  and  talk 
over  the  telephone.  Discussion  and  reading 
assignments  alone  can  not  adequately  educate 

in  this  phase  of  activity. 

2.  That  actual  telephone  equipment  be  acquired. 
Inasmuch  as  using  the  telephone  is  a major 
activity  for  such  a large  proportion  of  begin- 
ning workers  in  the  community,  a strong  effort 
should  be  made  to  procure  at  least  two  telephones 
with  batteries.  With  actual  equipment  real  situ- 
ations could  be  set  up.  Skill  and  ease  could  be 
acquired  through  frequent  use  and  practice  and 
remedial  work. 

3.  That  additional  calculating  machines  are  needed. 
The  present  equipment  of  machines  used  in  con- 
nection with  mathematical  processes  is  wholly 
inadequate  for  proper  instruction  and  practice. 

4.  That  rearrangement  of  parts  of  the  schedule  is 
necessary.  The  schedule  should  be  arranged  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  in  the  past  so 
that  pupils  with  sufficient  ability  could  elect 
College  Preparatory  English  and  Secretarial 
Practice  simultaneously. 

5.  That  pupils  be  placed  in  courses  compatible  with 
their  aptitudes  and  interests.  Pupils  are  happier 
and  do  better  work  if  they  are  taking  subjects  for 
which  they  have  an  aptitude.  For  their  future 
well-being  pupils  should  be  helped  and  guided  into 
the  field  where  their  interests,  aptitudes,  and 
past  performance  indicate  they  can  expect  some 
success. 


. 
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Laconia  High  School 
Laconia,  New  Hampshire 
September  18,  1947 


In  order  to  find  out  whether  Laconia  High  School  in 
its  business  classes  is  training  beginning  workers  in 
the  skills  and  abilities  you  want,  I am  making  a 5-  -ear 
survey  of  the  p uni  Is  who  'were  graduated  in  the  years  1942 
through  June,  194'.  In  your  employ  you  have  some  of 
these  graduates.  To  ascertain  v/hether  we  are  really 
meeting  the  needs  of  business,  I believe  it  is  necessary 
to  get  a report  on  each,  individual.  I should  like  to 
discuss  with  you  certain  skills,  abilities,  and  person- 
ality traits  that  you  believe  necessary  for  a successful 
worker.  If  you  are  not  the  person  I should  see,  would 
you  put  me  in  touch  with  the  person  in  your  business  who 
could  tell  me  of  the  work  of  the  high  school  graduates 
you  have?  Any  information  you  give  me  will  be  confiden- 
tial and  will  be  used  only  in  a general  report. 

The  enclosed  questionnaire  indicates  the  kind  of 
things  I should  like  to  discuss  with  you  about _ . 

I should  appreciate  it  very  much  if  It  would  be 
possible  for  you  to  give  me  some  time  within  the  next 
two  weeks. 

Yours  truly. 


Lrne stine  McCrillis 


x j i~ i . . Ui 


Boston  Unrverr.fty 
School  of  Eduction 


Librarv 
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Sample  of  self-addressed  government  card  sent  with  letter 
to  local  business  men,  (page  51) 


Dear  Miss  McCrillis: 

I am  willing  to  give  you  an  interview  at 
on 19V7. 

Signed 


Company 


- 
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19^7  LACONIA  HIGH  SCnOOL— SUBJECT  OFFERING 


Grade  IX  Freshmen  (0  to  2 units)  Sleet  4 units  only 
♦Subjects  most  frequently  used  for  ♦College  Entrance  Credit .» 

Required 

1.  IX  English  - Civic  or  ♦College  Preparatory  ♦( State  Which) 

2,  IX  *AL0  FmSsi.* , IX  GENERAL  MATHEMATICS,  OR  IX  JR«  BUSINESS  TRAINING  (State 

3!  IX  ernes" "or  TX*hI STORY  of  CIVILIZATION*  (state  which)  which) 

Select  ONE  of  the  following! 

4,  IX  Textiles  A Clothing,  IX  Shop,  IX  »Biology* , IX  »French* , ♦IX  Latin* . 
IX  » Spanish* 


Grade  X Sophomores  (3  to  6 units) 

Periods  per  week 

Units 

7 TP.XjftT.TRK  civic  or  *College  Preparatory* 

5 

1 

X *i.:odern  History*  or  X Geography 

5 

1 

X *husic  Appreciation* 

5 

1 

II  * Algebra*  or  II  ♦Geometry* 

5 

1 

I or  II  * Latin* 

5 

1 

I or  II  *French* 

5 

1 

I or  II  * Spanish* 

5 

1 

X Shop 

10 

1 

X Foods  and  Nutrition 

7 

1 

X Consumer  Education 

5 

1 

X advertising  and  bal^s:  .anship 
I Typing 

5 

5 

I Bookkeeping 

5 

1 

I Stenography 

10 

1 

X Art 

10 

1 

Pds.  per  wk.  Units 
XI  ENGLISH  civic  or  *C.P*  5 1 

I,  II  or  III  ^French*  5 1 

I, II  or  III  *Lshn*  5 1 

I,  II  or  III  » Spanish*  5 1 

XI  .American  Hist  - Civ.only  5 I 
II  * Geometry*  or  II  *Alg«*  5 I 
XI  gF».  vi os*  7 1 

XI  Aeronautics  or  Sci.Sur.  5 1 

XI  Home  and  Its  Care  5 1 

I or  II  Stenography  (Gregg) 10  1 
I or  II  Stenography  (Thomas)  10 
XI  Clerical  Practice  10 

I or  II  Typewriting  5 

II  Bookkeeping  5 

#XI  Journalism  or  XI  Dramatics  5 

XI  Shop- Any  "shop"  listed 

for  Seniors  10 


Fds.  per  wk.  Units 

XII  ENGLISH  Civic  or  *C.P,*  5 1 

II  or  III  * French*  5 1 

II  or  III  *Lj  tin*  5 1 

II  cr  III  *Sp^nijh*  5 1 

XII  Amer ellisio  Civic  or*C«F.*  5 1 

XII  *Solid  Gicmctry  and  Trig.*  5 I 

XII  *Cheui stry*  7 I 

XII  Sociology  5 1 

XII  The  Family  5 1 

XII  Secretarial  Practice  10  1 

XII  Clerical  Practice  10  1 

I,  II  or  III  Typewriting  5 if 

XI  mechanical  Drawing  1C  1 

or  Printing  10  1 

Cabinet  baking  10  1 

Sheet  hetal  10  1 

XII  machine  Operation  10  1 


XI  & XII  Shop  subjects  may  not  be  continued  for  a second  year. 


SEEK  ADVICE  ESPECIALLY  FROM  YOUR  TEACHERS, 

ALL  Stenography  and  Office  ?racticc  pupils  should  ask  the  advice  of  the 
Commercial  teachers P Once  a choice  is  made  it  is  very  important  that  the 
correct  year  and  title  be  given* 

#Pupils  electing  Journalism  or  Dramatics  should  see  Miss  Kendrick  or  M^ss 
Smith  and  get  approval  written  on  the  reverse  of  the  elective  blank. 


All  non-college  prep  juniors  should  take  American  History. 


♦'*  1 J 


\ 


1 .■ 


- 
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Machine  Operation* 


Number  Per  Cent 


Switchboard  (PBX)  2 .018 
Teletypewriter  1 .009 
Teleprinter  1 .009 
Tabulator  2 .018 
Keypunch  2 .018 
Machines  in  doctors’  offices  2 .018 
Cash  register  2 .018 
Comptometer  3 .028 
Posting  2 .018 


*0peration  of  machines  other  than  those  listed  on 
questionnaires  sent  out;  106  returns. 


( 
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Typing  Activities* 


Number  Per  Cent 


Time  sheets 

1 

.009 

Travel  orders 

2 

.018 

Minutes  of  meetings 

2 

.018 

Manuscripts 

1 

.009 

Government  bonds 

1 

.009 

Account  cards 

2 

.018 

Checks 

V 

.038 

Medical  reports 

2 

.018 

Labels 

1 

.009 

Insurance  policies 

2 

.018 

Requisitions 

2 

.018 

Operation  sheets 

1 

.009 

Orders 

2 

.018 

Quotations 

2 

.018 

Miscellaneous  Naval  correspondence 
Forms  (leases,  contracts,  mortgages, 

1 

.009 

wills,  etc.) 
Telegrams 

3 

.028 

2 

.018 

♦Typing  activities  other  than  those  listed  on  the 
questionnaire. 


. 

. 


c 
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1946 — -LACONIA  HIGH  SCHOOL-SUBJECT  OFFERING-  — 1947 


1*  All  pupils  must  gleet  a minimum  of  4 units  of  work.  First  year  pupils  nay 
take  only  4* 

2t.  Any  pupil  electing  over  4 unit s takes  that  program  on  a trial  basis  and 
may  he  re*1  u-n«c-.  to  a normal,  4 unit,  program  as  ANY  time 

3.  l6  UNITE  are  required  for  GE ADUATI Oil , 11  to  he  classified  as  a Senior,  7 
to  he  a Junto;-  ; and  . to  he  a Sophomore.  Pupils  with  less  than  3 units 
are  classified  as  Freshmen. 

4,  A pupil  may  take  a subject  of  the  class  below  him  only  if  such  selection 

is  approved.  He  may  not  elect  above  his  class  except  in  continuous  subjects 

5-  But  one  Mechanic  Arts  (’'Shop”)  subject  may  be  taken  in  a given  year.  Hot 
over  4 units  in  Mechanic  Arts  may  be  offered  for  graduation  credit. 

6.  Should  the  election  of  a subject  be  light  the  school  reserves  the  right 
to  cancel  the  class  in  that  subject  for  the  year. 

7.  But  OHS  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  may  be  ST.-JITED  during  a school  year. 

£.  A second  year  of  a foreign  language  must  be  passed  to  retain  credit  for 
the  first  year. 

9.  ENGLISH  will  be  required  of  EVERY  PUPIL  regardless  of  the  credit  standing 
of  the  pupil. 

10*  But  one  class  of  English  is  permitted  excepting  for  SENIORS — and  then, 

ON  TRIAL  ONLY. 

11.  COLLEGE  PREF.-JU.TORY  ENGLISH  is  intended  for  qualified  pupils  who  are 
preparing  for  college  and  for  other  pupils  ABLE  and  WILLING  to  do  exacting 
worK  in  fundamentals , composition,  and  literature „ 

12.  CIVIC  ENGLISH  is  planned  for  those  pupils  who  are  not  preparing  to  attend 
college  after  high  school  graduation.  It  is  NOT  FOR  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE . 

13.  COLLEGE  PREPriRATIGN-  Laconia  High  School  prepares  "Able  and  •’Riling" 
pupils  for  any  college  in  America  in  four  years  and  with  but  lour  subjects 
each  ye ar>  Though  college  entrance  requirements  vary  according  to  the 
courses  to  be  studied  college  entrance  usually  depends  upon  the  pupil Js 
proving  by  his  educational  record,  examinations,  and  reputation  that  he 
has  done  potter  chan  overage  work  in  College  Pm  Pa. -at or .v  Subjects  and 
that  he  is  worthy  and  ready  to  meet  still  greater  eomcet:'.  t ion  xn*more 
advanced  fields  of  study.  (A  penny  postal  card  to  the  Registrar  will 
bring  the  pu;jil  a catalogue  and  application  slunk  of  any  college.  The 
schcol  library  has  many  college  catalogues V,  From  our  ewenty -five  defi- 
nitely designated  college  preparatory  subjects  may  be  selected  subjects 

to  meet  the  demands  of  any  college  ano.  the  individual  needs  of  the  pupil 
for  that  college 

14.  NURSING.  A few  hospitals  will  accept  a high  school  graduat e with  but  one 
year  of  mathematics  and  one  of  science.  Many  require  more.  NONE,  to  our 
knowledge,  REQUIRE  Latin.  (Send,  for  a catalogue  fiom  several  01  oven 
many  hospitals). 

15*  TRADE,  VOCATIONAL,  and  COMMERCIAL  schools  are  looking  for  the  best  pupils 
they  can  get  and  select  those  with  best  preparation,  mathematics  is  apt 
to  be  required  by  the  better  schools  in  these  fields.  (Sead  to  them  for 
catalogues) . 
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